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The Potato-Rot of 1846, 
(Concluded from page 378.) 

[t was indeed admitted to me by many in- 
gent men, that if there had been one man 
irmness and energy in the district, he 
ht have saved thousands of lives by the 
ation of the same kind of plan as that so 
essfully organised by the Messrs. Trench 
be west of the neighboring county of Cork, 
which had turned out so effective even in 
arter with which they were wholly un- 
nected. But the local gentry were para- 
H, the tradesmen were paralysed, the peo- 
vere paralysed, and the cottiers and squat- 
and small holders, who now saw the con- 
ences of their previous folly in unlimited 
ivision, unable from hunger to work, and 
bless of any sufficient relief from extrane- 
sources, sank quietly down, some in their 
es, some at the ‘relief works,’ and died 
st without a struggle. 
ch were the scenes which had taken place 
at then secluded valley, not long previous 

arrival. 

en I first reached Kenmare in the win- 
»f 1849-50, the form of destitution had 
ged in some degree; but it was still very 
Tt was true that people no longer died 
arvation ; but they were dying nearly as 
of fever, dysentery, and scurvy within 
valls of the workhouse. Food there was 
in abundance; but to entitle the people 
‘tain it, they were compelled to go into 
workhouse and ‘auxiliary sheds,’ until 
» were crowded almost to suffocation. 
although out-door relief had also been 
ted to in consequence of the impossibility 
ding room for the paupers in the houses, 
he quantity of food given was so small, 
he previous destitution through which they 
ssed was so severe, that nearly as many 
now under the hands of the guardians, 
d perished before by actual starvation. 
illustration of this state of things, I may 
jon an event which occurred to myself, 
lafter my arrival in the district. 
vas in the habit, at this time, of attend- 


dians, of which I had not yet become a 
ber. 
@ numbers at that time receiving relief 


in the whole union of Kenmare were some- 
where about ten thousand. In June 1849, 
six months previous to my coming, they had 
reached the highest point, about ten thousan 
four hundred persons being then in receipt of 
relief. They had diminished slightly at the 
time to which I allude. 

After a day of painful toil in the duty of 
admitting paupers, I was obliged to leave be- 
fore the board broke up, as I had important 
business in Killarney, and I started on horse- 
back to ride across the mountains. I had not 
gone far, when a messenger came posting 
after me to say, that the government officer, 
then in attendance at the board, was very de- 
sirous to see me. I asked if the case was 
urgent, and was told that it was very urgent 
indeed. 

I returned of course, and found the mem- 
bers of the board looking certainly blank 
enough. The officer immediately informed 
me that the contractor, to whom a very large 
amount of money was due, had positively re- 
fused to give another sack of meal unless he 
received an instalment in cash that day. No 
one could well blame him. The board was 
bankrupt ; repeated promises had been made 
to him of payments, which had not been fal- 
filled, and credit was utterly gone. At length 
I proposed that we should all put our hands 
in our pockets, and offered, on my own ac- 
count, to double whatever total the rest of 
the board would subscribe amongst them, 
and take chance for the union refunding the 
money afterwards. The board however de- 
clined, and I could not get a 10/. note sub- 
scribed. I called the government officer aside 
into another room and said, ‘ Will you tell me 
exactly what you think will be the conse- 
quence if the contractor refuses to let us have 
another load of meal?’ 

‘T have thought over this,’ he replied ; ‘and 
considering the numbers who are depending 
exclusively on this food, and who are already 
in the last stage of destitution, on out-door 
relief, in distant parts of the union where this 
meal should now be sent, I feel confident that 
not less than from twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred persons will be dead before twenty- 
four hours are over.’ 

‘Is it possible ?’ said I—‘ Can this really be 
true ?’ 

‘T think, Sir,’ said he, ‘I am rather under 
than over the estimate.’ 

I could no longer hesitate. I fortunately 
happened to bave some private funds in bank. 
I made the necessary arrangements for the 


payment of a portion of the debt, and the con-, 


tractor forwarded the meal. Even now I 
tremble to think what might have occurred, 
either if I had gone too far towards Killarney 
to be recalled, or if I had not happened, at 
the time, to be in a position to make the 


e meetings of the Poor Law Board of|necessary arrangements.” 


After anxious deliberation, our author con- 
cluded to recommend the adoption of an ex- 
tensive system of voluntary emigration as the 


only practicable means of relieving the fright- 
ful destitution. He therefore visited Lord 
Lansdowne, at his English residence, and re- 
mained there five days. He says: “ During 
my stay I had frequent and lengthened inter- 
views with that most enlightened and liberal 
statesman. The broad sketch of the plan I 
laid before him was as follows: I showed him 
by the poor-house returns, that the number 
of paupers off his estate and receiving relief 
in the workhouse amounted to about three 
thousand. That I was wholly unable to 
undertake the employment of these people 
in their present condition, on reproductive 
works ; and that if left in the workhouse, the 
smallest amount they could possibly cost 
would be 5/. per head per annum, and thus 
that the poor rates must necessarily amount, 
for some years to come, to 15,000/. per annum, 
unless these people died or left—and the latter 
was not probable. I stated also, that hitherto 
the people had been kept alive in the work- 
house by grants from the rates ia aid and 
other public money; but that this could not 
always go on. That the valuation of his 
estate in that district scarcely reached 10,0001. 
per annum; and thus, that the poor rates 
necessary to be raised in future off the estate 
to support this number of people, would 
amount to at least thirty shillings in the 
pound. I explained further to him, that under 
these circumstances, inasmuch as the poor 
rates were a Charge prior to the rent, it would 
be impossible for his lordship to expect any 
rent whatever out of his estate for many years 
to come. 

The remedy I proposed was as follows. 
That he should forthwith offer free emigration 
to every man, woman, and child now in the 
poor-house or receiving relief and chargeable 
to his estate. 

His lordship discussed the matter very fully, 
and with that kindness, good sense, and liber- 
ality which characterised all his acts; and on 
my leaving Bowood he gave me an order for 
8,000. wherewith to commence the system of 
emigration, with a full understanding that 
more should be forthcoming if required. 

I shall not readily forget the scenes that 
occurred in Kenmare when I returned, and 
announced that I was prepared at Lord Lans- 
downe’s expense to send to America every 
one now in the poor-house who was charge- 
able to his lordship’s estate, and who desired 
to go; leaving each to select what port in 
America he pleased—whether Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, or Quebec. 

The announcement at first was scarcely 
credited : it was considered by the paupers to 
be too good news to be true. But when it 
began to be believed and appreciated, a rush 
was made to get away at once. 

The organization of the system required, 
however, much eare and thought. 

The mode adopted was as follows :—two 
hundred each week were selected of those 


lapparently most suited for emigration; and 
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having arranged their slender outfit, a steady |fully Thy own blessed purposes, and my soul|forth what I have passed through, and all 


man, on whom I could depend, Jeremiah 
O’Shea, was employed to take charge of them 
on their journey to Cork, and not to leave 
them nor allow them to scatter, until he saw 
them safely on board the emigrant ship. This 
plan succeeded admirably ; and week after 
week, to the astonishment of the good people 
of Cork, and sometimes not a little to their 
dismay, a batch of two hundred paupers ap- 
peared on the quays of Cork, bound for the 
far west. 

And thus, two hundred after two hundred, 
week after week, departed for Cork, until the 
poor-house was nearly emptied of paupers, 
chargeable to the Lansdowne estate; and in 
little more than a year 3,500 paupers had left 
Kenmare for America, all free emigrants, 
without any ejectments having been brought 
against them to enforce it, or the slightest 
pressure put upon them to go. 

Matters now began to right themselves; 
only some fifty or sixty paupers remained in 
the house, chargeable to the property over 
which I had the care, and Lord Lansdowne’s 
estate at length breathed freely. 

It must be admitted that the paupers de- 
spatched to America on such a sudden pres- 
sure as this, were of a very motley type; and 
a strange figure these wild batches of two 
hundred each—most of them speaking only 


shall praise Thee, even though in the very 
‘fires’ here, and be prepared, through thy own 
free and unmerited mercy, to glorify Thee 
eternally ; who, with thy dear Son, the im- 
maculate Lamb, our victorious Captain and 
Leader, are alone and forever worthy. Amen. 
Amen.” 

“4th mo. 28th. A day of favor and fresh- 
ness. A few remarks offered in meeting. The 
subject taken up by a beloved friend, and an 
exercise on behalf of the younger members 
made public, to the relief of my mind. ‘Great 
is the Lord, and greatly to be praised.’ Ah! 
that my life might exemplify it.” 

“30th. Thought I could feelingly adopt 
the following language of J. Barclay’s : ‘How 
shall my soul forbear to sing aloud unto Him 
who has preserved it in its travel through a 
land of pits and of snares, through unspeak- 
able darkness, and an almost utterly discon- 


my disobedience; for a refusing to look 
that way Divine Wisdom saw meet I shot 
be exercised in. This sad communing see! 
to relieve my heart, and yet there is ofter 
weight of debt upon it, a lifetime can hare 
throw off.” _ 

After alluding to some things tending 
draw the mind from its true centre, she writ 
“There is a waiting in stillness to be soug 
after, that I do believe the mind really nee 
as the body does food. Inwardness, inwa 
ap Oh! how I long for it. My heart see 

ull.” . 

To one younger than herself, who was p 
ing through close provings, she thus writ 
* * * “T have no doubt thou hast explain 
the cause, my dear , of thy present ¢ 
quietude. Obedience is most certainly call 
for without reasoning. And if thou had go 
simply, and left the issue to Him, without a 


solate state; and has given me this hour of|of thy own plans about it, thou might ha 
rest and of peace, this little interval of refresh-| discovered that He maketh a way wh 


ment, and joy, and great consolation.’ The 
whole memoir worthy of notice.” 

Under the same date, she writes to a friend: 
* * * “T do believe, my dear , that 
our blessed Heavenly Father is just and equal 
in all his ways: but I believe too, that when 
there has been an improper holding back 
through fear or otherwise, we experience a 


the Irish language—made in the streets of|proportional sinking below that faith and 


Cork, as well as on the quays of Liverpool 
and America. There was great difficulty in 
keeping them from breaking loose from the 
ship, not only in Cork but in Liverpool, where 
the ships touched before they left for the west. 
Their chief device was to escape out of the 
ships almost naked, to hide all their * good 
clothes which had been furnished them as an 
outfit, and to appear only in their worst rags. 
In this costume they took delight in rushing 
through the streets of Cork and Liverpool in 
large boédies, to the real terror of the inhabi- 
tants. In short, I do believe that so strange, 
unmanageable, and wild a crew had never be- 
fore left the shores of Ireland. But notwith- 
standing their apparent poverty, they were 
all in the most uproarious spirits; there was 
no crying nor lamentations, as is usual on 
such occasions; all was delight at having es- 
caped the deadly workhouse.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 


(Continued from page 379.) 


From the diary :— 

“ 3d mo. 14th, 1843. Some relief from close 
exercise was felt this morning. Oh! for con- 
tinual inwardness, a steady abiding in the 
watch-tower, a diligent learning of the obedi- 
ence which is of faith.” 

“23d. Hxceedingly weighed down during 
meeting yesterday and after it, until enabled 
according to ability, to offer myself again to 
the service of my Maker. Tears followed, and 
I found relief. Oh! these plungings, how 
they wear the spirit and body too. The 
cause immediately is much hidden from me; 
but my heart is oppressed by almost constant 
disquietude. David says, ‘I have roared by 
reason of the disquietness of my heart.’ But 
perfect, O Lord, thy gracious designs respect- 
ing me, though the heart bleed constantly 
under the cleansing process. Thou knowest 
what is necessary, and I pray Thee carry out 


strength which the first manifestation always 
brings with it, and that we cannot at an after 
eee: recall that ability that would have 

een afforded us, had we in humility and sim- 
plicity given up to requirings of duty when 
first laid before us. I know not whether thou 
wilt understand me; but my feelings of late 
have been often turrfed towards thee in con- 
siderations of this kind. Nothing I believe 
can bring us out of this state, but an earnest 
endeavor after, and a ready submission to the 
will of the dear Master, let him lead where 
He will. Oh! that in thy case there may be 
no going back, no looking at consequences, no 
considerations according to the promptings 
of human will and human reason. If our way 


becomes thus darkened, as I have before re-|pass by,’ &c., is a language no doubt ma 
marked, I do not believe we may look for the] can often adopt. 
same degree of clearness that might have, and|of the soul becoming known ‘ by communi 
would have attended a steady life of faith and| tion.’ 


obedience; but enough will be given; and all 


we can do is, to lay hold of what is given, be;removing the obstruction in a water-cour 
it ever so small. Through that only, our way|The water flows because vent is given. 
can be cleared, and reconciliation witnessed|sides if the mind was not somewhat prepar 
with Him, who requireth only obedience. But|it could not offer from a sudden questi 
, 1 tremble almost to write} The humble and diffident are often afraid 
thus. Truly I know nothing; and yet there] offer what they really do feel, lest in this ¢ 
are some things I cannot at times but testify|of questioning it may not be accepted 


oh! my dear 


to. 


“Shall I tell thee I think I am beginning|fruit might not be found healthful. 


to look upon a course of life that perhaps may 
be mine, I have not heretofore been able to. 
It has never seemed to me possible, that such 
an one as I am, could be employed in such a 
work; and I have habitually, I might almost 
say determinately, closed my eyes against it. 
When I have moved in it heretofore, I have 
seemed to do it without any participation on 
my part, and without even looking to such an 
aoe again occurring when one offering was 
made. 


Oh! what inconceivable weakness I/the better, and yet in its proper place it 
have brought upon myself by doing as I have} means, and often a blessed one. 
done; and how have I been followed, not|yet have to 
utterly given up, when I seemed to walk in| done. 
darkness and to have no light. Think not Ij own time ‘cause His face to shine upon 
say too much. Language never could set and give thee peace.” . ; 


there seemed to be none. But far be it fre 
me now to probe a bleeding wound. It m 
prepare thee to enter into sympathy wi 
others, and help them in new and trying ¢ 
cumstances yet to be fulfilled. ‘There is f 
giveness with Him that He may be feare 
and I have not a shadow of a doubt, that 
thou liest low before Him, although He m 
chastise, yet will He have compassion acco: 
ing to the multitude of His tender merci 
and in His own time, pass by the transgr 
sion, and strengthen thee more and more | 
the work and warfare. Yes, my dear — 
in seasons lately when I have nearly felt 1 
thee, and have asked why I might not co 
municate it, there has been a feeling son 
thing like this: Help has been immediat 
given; and it will continue to be so. I hi 
long considered thy purpose more single t 
my own; and in the few stolen remarks th 
have at times passed between us of er 
have felt encouraged and strengthened. 
impression that thou art ‘alone’ is not a n 
one. Alas! I know it, much, bitterly, pe 
nantly. ‘Is it nothing to you all, ye t 


Thou speaks of the feelin 


I have thought much aboutit. Bu 
do believe communication is sometimes 


rather that to ‘ distinguishing rang ; 

a 
would that there was more of that deep d¥ 
ling that would enable us better to understt 
the secrets of the Lord, and be prepare 
receive them. I certainly felt distressed 
thee last week, and often, very often, ; 
what I do not utter. I know thou hast m 
to pass through on various accounts. Br 
is good for thee, all good. I have conside 
thee especially favored in getting along ' 
so little outward help. I do believe the 


Thou 1 
» 6 ie it more than thou 


May He who alone can do it, in 


Inder date “6th mo. 1843;” she thus writes 
er diary: “Is there love, where so little 
It? Oh! for that free and full enjoyment 
1eart wherein nothing is known but the 
re to serve Him at all seasons; to wait 
monitions; and in pure, and perfect, and 
7 obedience, live in the spirit that would 
npt the constant language: ‘Here am I, 
1 me. ‘Thy will be done.’ Gracious 
her! bow down thy ear once more to my 
le petitions. Enable me to serve thee in 
hts and in depths, in suffering and in re- 
ng, and cause, if it pleaseth Thee, that 
whole conduct and spirit be constantly 
ened with the knowledge that cometh 
1 Thee: that thus instructed and led by 
e, thy own glorious Name may be magni- 
through thy unworthy servant, now; and 
ver and ever. Amen.” 
sth mo. 13th. What a whirlwind of dis- 
3 my poor spirit has been in for some days 
Unfaithfulness I fear is the cause. An 
alse (I believe so) to espouse the cause 
First-day, was put by through fear. Alas 
he influence it obtains over me. 
exercised in a humiliating way. But ah! 
ave thought how vastly preferable his 
ition to my own. What pain and sorrow 
art disobedience causes. I have entered 
v into covenant since. But alas! what 
» have I that it be kept to. The time of 
may be resisted as it has been. I am 
in spirit, and weak and faint indeed : per- 
} never more so. All my faculties seem 
rbed in the one fear. It really seems 
stimes as if these seasons would prove too 
h for flesh and blood. My strength faileth 
and there is not much to work upon. Oh 
I could once more reach that compas- 
ute ear with my bemoanings.” 
9 date. * * “Opinions are endless. We 
t fathers; and I have no doubt many diffi- 
es might be removed, if we had at seasons 
rienced judicious friends to advise with. 
*e is much to stumble us, both from with- 
id from without; and I have been think- 
nuch of late of amaxim of William Penn’s, 
I have often recurred to with feelings 
terest: ‘Act not by imitation, but by 
» and feeling of God’s power within your- 
s. Let not another’s liberty be thy snare.’ 
the advice of his father to him at that 
st hour: ‘ Do nothing to wrong your con- 
ce.’ Oh! for that whole abiding that 
d cause us not to give any offence to the 
ed principle we own, either in ourselves 
others.” 
th mo. 24th. * * * Oh what lamen- 
‘effects arise from considering youth as 
‘iod only to be spent in pleasure, and the 
| amusements the natural mind is con- 
jly seeking after. Ob! how I long to see 
‘erent standard erected, and for us not to 
hamed: to acknowledge in conduct as in 
ersation that there is no way to the king- 
of Heaven, but by the way of the cross. I 
slieve, fully believe, that if this was more 
vase, if our principles were lived rather 
talked about, it would be found to exert 
‘fluence, and a powerful one too, in the 
,of Truth. Parents and heads of families 
d be concerned to demonstrate by their 
walk, on whose side they served; and a 
‘influence would spread from such spirits, 
would leaven in a greater or less degree 
ithin the sphere of their example.” 
th mo. I am convinced that I am weak, 
Solish, and ignorant of myself, knowing 
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ie 


nothing. Oh! that this knowledge may be|previously considered hy the Committee, was 
sanctified to me, and that I may become truly|now approved. 


nothing but what I am in Him. My soul 
craves it as its best treasure.” 


Upon separate and deliberate consideration 
of the Friends now proposed for appointment 


‘24th. More sustained throughout the day|as Indian Agents, the following were ap- 
jin humble confidence, that all that has been |proved,* viz: 


suffered is notin vain. Calms follow the hur- 
ricane. Nature rests after the elements have 
seemed broken up, and tossed hither and 
thither in confusion. Well, praise through 
all and for all.” 

(To be continued ) 


Proceedings of “ The Associated Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs,” at their 
meeting held 6th month, 23d and 24th, 1869. 


[Knowing that many of our subscribers 
take much interest in the work among the 
Indians which has been entrusted to Friends 
by the Government, and are desirous to know 
how it is progressing, we give place to the 
following, being the greater part of a printed 
copy of minutes sent to us. 

There are two representatives appointed 
by the Meetings for Sufferings or Indian Com- 
mittee of each of the Yearly Meetings, except 
Ohio and Philadelphia. The Indian Aid As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, has appointed two 
representatives, and those who separated from 
Ohio in 1854, two. 

The principal business of this sitting ap- 


pears to have been reading the certificates of 


appointment of the representatives, and or- 
ganizing. |—Eps. 

Fourth-day, 23d— Morning session.—In the 
absence of the Clerk, John B. Garrett was 
appointed for the service for the time. 

Interestiug letters from Enoch Hoag (Supt. 
of the Central Superintendency), addressed to 
the Clerk and other members of the Com- 
mittee, also correspondence in relation to the 
six vacancies still existing in the agencies of 
the Central Superintendency, which the Pre- 
sident of the U.S. and Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs desire to fill with approved 
Friends, were presented and read. 

The consideration of the qualifications of 
Friends proposed for appointment as Agents 
having been partially performed, the Com- 
mittee adjourned to 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Afternoon session. — The Committee met 
agreeably to adjournment, present as at the 
morning session, and William B. Collins, a re- 
presentative of New York Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee appointed to consider the 
request of Charles F. Coffin to be released 
from further service as Clerk and Corres- 
pondent of this Committee, proposed that 
John B. Garrett be appointed to those services, 
which being approved, he was appointed ac- 
cordingly, and was authorized to employ such 
aid in his clerical duties, at the charge of this 
Committee, as he may find necessary. 

Information was received of the appoint- 
ment by Government of the following named 
Friends as officers of the Central Superinten- 
dency: 

Enoch Hoag, Superintendent. _ 

Lawrie Tatum, Agent for Kiowas and Ca- 

manches. 

Brinton Darlington, Agent for Arapahoes 

and Cheyennes. 

James Stanley, Agent for Osage River 

A 


ency. 
Also, that the first three, and probably the 


Isaac T. Gibson, of Salem, Iowa. 

Cyrus Beede, of Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

John D. Miles, of Wabash, Indiana. 
Jonathan Richards, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Miller, of Springboro, Ohio. 
Joel H. Morris, of Thorntown, Indiana. 

Benjamin Tatham, William B. Collins, Ed- 
ward W. Howland, John B. Garrett, George 
K. Jenkins, Francis T. King, and Achilles 
Pugh were appointed to consider how we can 
best promote the objects of our appointment, 
and report to a future sitting a plan of opera- 
tions; also, what funds may be required in 
carrying out such plan, and how they should 
be raised. 

A draft of an address “to the people of the 
United States, and especially to all who pro- 
fess the christian name,” in relation to our 
treatment of the Indians, and our present 
duty toward them, was presented and read ; 
and Thomas Wistar, John Butler, Benjamin 
H. Wright, Edward Earle, and Luke Thomas 
were appointed to report, to a future sitting, 
their judgment as to the propriety of this or 
any other address being issued by this com- 
mittee, and, if way opens, a draft thereof. 

No information haying reached us of the 
appointment of members of this Committee, 
by Friends of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing, the clerk was requested to convey an in- 
vitation to the Meeting for Sufferings, of that 
Yearly Meeting, to appoint a standing com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and to delegate two 
of their members to co-operate with us. 

Then adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Fifth-day, 24th—Morning session.—The com- 
mittee met near the hour appointed. Mem- 
bers present as at last meeting. 

The following minute was presented and 
read to the satisfaction of the meeting, which 
was thereby led anew into much sympathy 
with those Friends, upon whom the active 
labor in behalf of the Indian devolves; and 
lively desires were felt that all might seek and 
find that wisdom which is profitable to direct, 
and so the work prosper in our hands—the 
minute being as follows: 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of “The Indian Aid Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” held 5th mo. 
25th, 1869, the following was directed to be 
entered upon our minutes, and a copy thereof 
forwarded to the clerk of the Associated Com- 
mittees: 

Impressed with a sense of the importance 
of the work into which we are entering, and 
the weight of responsibility that devolves 
upon Friends in attempting to carry it out, a 
strong desire has been felt at this time by the 
Committee, that all who are engaged in the 
work may seek for that wisdom which is pro- 
fitable to direct, and constantly act so as to 
maintain and commend the precious princi- 
ples of the Gospel, which, as a Society, Friends 
have felt bound to uphold before the world. 
It is only as those who are engaged in this 
deeply-interesting concern, whether, as agents 


* A part of these only have yet been appointed. 


fourth, have entered upon the performance of| Unless vacancies occur, the Government may not require 
their duties. Lawrie Tatum, not having been |the services of the others. 
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among the Indians, or co-laborers with them 
in other places, are thus conscientiously con- 
cerned to exemplify, by their consistent con- 
duct and conversation, the excellency of the 
high profession we make, that we may ex- 
pect the divine blessing on our labors, and be 
made instrumental in extending the kingdom 
of the Prince of Peace. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

(Signed) Joun B. Garrett, Clerk. 

It being the judgment of the Meeting that 
a letter of brotherly sympathy should be ad- 
dressed by this Committee, to the Superin- 
tendent and Agents, and the families of 
Friends connected with the agencies, the 
clerk was requested to prepare such an one, 
with the assistance of Thomas Wistar and 
Francis T. King, and forward a copy thereof, 
signed on our behalf, to the several persons 
addressed. 

The Committee was brought afresh at this 
time, under a sense of the grave responsibility 
which attaches to the religious Society of 
Friends in the United States, and to us as its 
representatives, for the right administration 
of the affairs of the Superintendency intrusted 
to our care by the National Government, and 
for the wise and vigorous prosecution of the 
work of civilizing and christianizing the 
Indians within its limits, and so vindicating 
the precious principle of peace, which is in- 
separably connected with the religion which 
we profess. The need of a constant, watch- 
ful care over, and co-operation with, the sev- 
eral officers appointed by Government upon 
our recommendation, that no reproach be 
brought upon them or ourselves, by errors 
of administration, was keenly felt. The Su- 
perintendent and Agents are therefore en- 
couraged to carry out all instructions which 
the Committee may feel called upon to give, 
that the work may prove successful, and be 


this Committee annually in the seventh 
month. : 

In order that this Committee may proper- 
ly discharge the responsibility resting upon 
it, it was concluded that all subordinates ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent or Agents, 
should be approved by a sub-committee of 
this ; and Benjamin H. Wright and Charles 
Lowder were accordingly appointed to receive, 
consider, ahd approve nominations for service 
as farmers and mechanics. Suitably qualified 
Friends desiring such appointments, or feel- 
ing a willingness to enter upon either service, 
are requested to communicate with the repre- 
sentatives of their several Yearly Meetings in 
this Committee, who (if satisfied of their 
adaptation to the work) will forward their 
names to the sub-Committee named above. 

John Butler, Edward Earle, Thomas Wistar 
and Achilles Pugh, were appointed to visit 
the several Agencies of the Central Superin- 
tendency during the summer, Any other 
member of the Committee who may feel 
drawn to accompany them in the service was 
encouraged to do so. 

It was thought proper that two thousand 
dollars should be raised for the use of this 
Committee, by the several Yearly Meetings. 

The Clerk was requested to forward a copy 
of this Minute to the Clerk of each Committee 
from which our several members derive their 
appointment, and request that their quota of 
the sum proposed to be raised be forwarded 
as early as practicable to our Treasurer. 

Our friend John Butler requesting to be re- 
leased from his position as Treasurer, Charles 
F. Coffin was appointed to that service. 

The Committee appointed to consider’ the 
propriety of issuing an Address to the people 
of the United States, reported that, in their 
judgment, the present was not an opportune 
time for it. The subject was therefore dis- 


recognized by our fellow-citizens as harmoni-| missed from further present consideration. 


ous. And should any Superintendent or 
Agent, appointed upon our recommendation, 


Enoch Hoag, a representative of lowa 
Yearly Meeting in this Committee, having 


fail to carry out all essential requirements of|been appointed Superintendent of the Central 


the Committee, or to prove to our satisfaction 
his adaptation to the particular place assigned 
him, he is expected (upon being so informed 
officially), to resign his place,—all nomina- 
tions being made by us with that under- 
standing. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
to propose a plan of operations, it was conclu- 
ded: 

That this Committee should hereafter be 
known as “The Associated Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs.” 

A stated meeting shall be held in the 
eighth month of each year, commencing with 
1870. 

Whenever a member of this Committee is 
unable to attend one of its meetings, the Com- 
mittee or Meeting which he represents is re- 
quested to appoint a substitute to attend such 
meeting of this Committee, and to furnish 


Superintendency, the Indian Committee of 
that meeting is requested to appoint a mem- 
ber of the Associated Executive Committee in 
his stead. The Clerk was requested to for- 
ward a copy of this Minute to the Clerk of 
that Committee. 

The Committee appointed to visit the Agen- 
cies this summer, were requested to confer at 
once with Enoch Hoag, in relation to the 
appointment of a suitably qualified Friend as 
his Chief Clerk, and judge of and approve a 
nomination on our behalf. 

Two Friends were approved for appoint- 
ment as Indian Agents, and the Clerk was 
authorized to forward their names to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, should occa- 
sion for it arise. 

Under a precious sense of Divine favor in 
the transaction of the important business 
which has come before us, the Committee ad- 


such substitute with a copy of the minute of|journed to meet at the call of the Clerk, under 


his appointment. 


advice of the Committee appointed to visit 


Whenever Friends of either Yearly Meet-|the Agencies. 


ing desire to enter upon the work of educa- 
ting the Indians in any part of the Superin- 
tendency under our care, they may select the 
field of labor preferred by them, and notify 
the Clerk of this Committee, through their 
representatives herein. Upon receiving in- 
formation from him that the field is not pre- 
occupied, they may at once establish and con- 
duct the schools contemplated, reporting to 


Joun B. Garrett, Clerk. 


As the rose-tree is composed of the sweet- 
est flowers, and the sharpest thorns; as the 
heavens are sometimes overcast, alternately 
tempestuous and serene; 8o is the life of man 
intermingled with hopes and fears, with joys 
and sorrows, with pleasures and with pains. 
—Burton. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Tremble not, though darkly gather 
” Clouds and tempests o’er thy sky, 
Still believe thy Heavenly Father 

Loves thee best when storms are nigh. 


When the sun of fortune shineth 
Long and brightly on the heart, 

Soon its fruitfulness declineth, 
Parched and dry in every part. 


Then the plants of grace have faded 
In the dry and burning soil; 
Thorns and briers their growth have shaded- 
Earthly cares and earthly toil. 


But.the clouds are seen ascending ; \ 
Soon the heavens are overcast ; 

And the weary heart is bending 
Neath affliction’s stormy blast. 


Yet the Lord, on high presiding, | 
Rules the storm with powerful hand; 

He the shower of grace is guiding, 
To the dry and barren land, © 


See, at length the clouds are breaking— 
Tempests have not passed in vain; 
For the soul, revived, awaking, 
Bears its fruits and flowers again. 


Love divine has seen and counted 
Every tear it caused to fall, 
And the storm which love appointed, 
Was its choicest gift of all. 
Hymns from Land of Luthe 


Select 
THE CRUSE THAT FAILETH NOT. 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise and share it ¥ 
another, ’ 

And through all the years of famine, it shall serve t 
and thy brother ; 

Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handfal | 
renew ; 

Scanty fare for one, will often make a royal feast 
two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealtl 
living grain ; 

Séeds, which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill y 
gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? Do thy steps d 
wearily ? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden; God will bear b 
it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou sl 
amidst the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together kb 
shall glow. 

Art thou stricken in life’s battle ; many wounded ror 
thee moan ; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm s! 
heal thine own. 


Is the heart a well left empty? None but God its y 
can fill; 

Nothing but a ceaseless fountain can its ceaseless lo 
ing still. 

Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined, its stren 
sinks low; 

It can only live in loving, and by serving love will gr 


—-e——_—_ 
For “The Friend 


The Great Helipse. 


On the 7th of next month is to occur 1 
great Solar Eclipse. At Philadelphia abc 
10} digits—that is 103 twelfths of the su 
diameter—will be concealed by the moon; 
Boston 9 digits; at New York city and Buffs 
10; at Washington, Sandusky and Milwauk 
11; at Richmond, Va., and Chicago, 113; 
on the sun’s southern limb: at New Orles 
and Salt Lake City 9 digits will be eclips 
on the sun’s northern limb; at Tallah 
Fa., and Jackson, Miss., 10 digits; at Sa 
nah, Ga., and Florence, Ala., 11; at Char 
ton, 8S. C., New Madrid and Jefferson 
Mo., 11}, The eclipse wiil be total thro 


a belt of about 140 miles in breadth and 
e 7000 miles in length, extending from 
outh-eastern part of Asiatic Russia, north- 
ard nearly to East Cape, then south- 
ward entirely across North America, and 
inating in the Atlantic about 200 miles 
h-west of the Bermuda Islands. On the 
ning of the 8th of the month, in Asia— 
ch is the same as the afternoon of the 7th 
\merica—the moon’s conical shadow, at 
oint 9350 miles from the apex of the 
>, will, in its eastward sweep, strike the 
hamong the snow-clad peaks of the Altai 
intains, about 300 miles east of Lake 
cal. In one minute and a half after the 
cact—viz: at 3 hours 38 min. p. M., Wash- 
on mean time —the central axis of the 
low will touch the earth’s surface, being 
the moment a tangent thereto. The first 
t of contact of this central axis is in lati- 
52° 42’ North, and in longitude 165° 263’ 
‘ from Washington, at which locality, 
efore, the sun rises totally and centrally 
osed. The diameter of the cone of the 
low where it is cut off by the earth, varies 
ng the progress of the eclipse, from 86 to 
miles; but as it will not fall perpendicu- 
7 on the earth’s surface at any part of its 
“se, the path it will describe will be wider 
i these measurements, ranging from about 
to 160 miles. 

rom the first point of contact the shadow 
‘sweep up to the north-east through East- 
Siberia and Northern Kamtschatka, then 
ss the Gulf of Anadir and immediately 
th of Behring’s Strait, where, almost 
hing the Arctic Circle, it will enter North 
srica south of Norton Sound. Coursing 
.g the coast of eastern Alaska, it will dar- 
the sides and the summits of Mount St. 
s, cover the north-eastern slopes of Mount 
~weather, and continuing southeastwardly 
ugh British America, it will cross the 
ky Mountains at an acute angle, say in 
ude 55 degrees North, and longitude 44 
rees West. Entering the United States 
veen 28 and 34 degrees of west longitude, 
ill sweep seaward, covering successively 
its rapid course, part of Montana and 
‘ota, a small portion of Minnesota and 
raska, nearly all of Iowa, the north-east 
xer of Missouri, more than half of Illinois, 
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his position favorable, he may also witness 
the approach of the moon’s shadow, moving 
rapidly towards him over the western land- 
scape. : 

The time occupied by the moon’s shadow 
in eercains the belt of country above de- 
scribed, will be but two hours and thirty 
minutes, beginning at 38 minutes past three 
(as has already been stated) and ending at 7} 
minutes past six Pp. M., these being the times 
of the beginning and ending of the central 
eclipse on the earth’s surface, in Washington 
mean time. This gives an average velocity 
of 46 miles per minute. The local times of 
the beginning and ending are of course very 
different, being respectively 36 minutes after 
four in the morning—the time of sunrise at 
the first point of contact—and 46 minutes 
after six in the afternoon, the time of sunset 
at the last point. 

Near sunrise and sunset the shadow falls 
on the earth so obliquely that it sweeps over 
the surface much more rapidly than nearer 
noon. Thus in longitude 68° 5’ West, lati- 
tude 61° 47’ North, where the sun will be cen- 
trally eclipsed when on the meridian, the} 
velocity of the shadow will be about 30 miles 
per minute; and when it enters Montana, at 
5 h. 30 m. Washington time, it will move 
down the valley of Milk River at the rate of 
33 miles per minute; while near Des Moines, 
Iowa, the velocity will be 48 miles, at Spring- 
field, Ill., 56 miles, and in central Kentucky 
80 miles. Entering North Carolina at the 
rate of 100 miles per minute, it will sweep 
through the length of that State with a rap- 
idly accelerated motion, and in less than two 
minutes after quitting the coast, will leave 
the surface of our planet, the sun setting at 
the place at the time, in longitude 9° 34’ East, 
latitude 31° 15’ North. 

As the surface of the earth cuts the cone of 
the shadow obliquely, the figure thus formed 
is elliptical; but owing to the curvature of the 
earth it is not a true ellipse, the end towards 
the sun being shorter than the other. The 
form and dimensions of this ellipse and the 
position of the axes will of course continually 
change, the ellipse being very long near the 
beginning and end of the path, while at inter- 
mediate points it is more nearly circular, 
Thus where the eclipse is central at noon (in 


ewhat less than half of Indiana, the greater|/the south-eastern part of Alaska) the long 
of Kentucky, the contiguous corners of|/diameter of the shadow, or major axis, will 


messee and Virginia, nearly all North 
lina, and a slice of South Carolina. As 
aves the dry land it will shade the coast 
“orth Carolina from Cape Hatteras to the 
lhern corner of the State, and then, after 
veep of 500 miles over the ocean, it will 

the surface of the earth, not again to 


lie precisely north and south, and will mea- 
sure about 160 miles in length, the minor axis 
extending east and west 112 miles. These 
are the dimensions of the figure on the earth’s 
surface that will .be covered by the shadow 
at that moment, 38 minutes after 4 o’clock, 
Washington mean time. At 52 minutes.after 


vunter our planet until the next total] five, Washington time, a shadow 236 miles in 
ose of thesun. Although such eclipses will/length and 103 in breadth will cover central 
vequently occurring, the moon’s shadow|Iowa, extending from the Missouri river, or 
not again visit any considerable portion|a few miles beyond it, on the west, to the 


ur country during the present century. 
‘ithin the limits above described, the ob- 
er will have the opportunity — unless 
ds should intervene—of witnessing the 
1 obscuration of the sun by the moon, ex- 
indeed that the solar atmosphere will be 
ole, as a halo or ring of pale light, sur- 


middle of Linn county on the east, and from 
the centre of Madison county on the south, 
to the northern part of Humboldt county on 
the north. The position of the major axis in 
this case is nearly east and west, making an 
angle of about 40° with the central line of the 
shadow’s path. Eleven minutes later, viz. at 


iding the moon’s disk; and probably he| three minutes after six, the shadow will cover 


also see, if he have a good glass, those 
lar flame-like protuberances, apparently 


parts of the four States of Kentucky, Virginia, 
‘Tennessee and North Carolina, the centre 


ng from the sun’s atmosphere, which|being very near to Blountsville, Tenn. Its 
2 attracted so much attention of latter|long diameter will lie about 10 degrees north 
», Ifthe atmosphere should be clear, and! of west, extending from the town of Glasgow 


in Kentucky, not far from Mammoth Cave, to 
Louisburg in North Carolina, a distance of 
397 miles, while the short diameter will meas- 
ure but 97 miles, thus making a very long 
ellipse. In this instance, owing to the sun’s 
low altitude at the time, there will be con- 
siderable difference between the eastern and 
western sections of the diameter, the former 
measuring 218 miles, and the latter 179. 

The duration of the total eclipse at different 
points along the central line varies from about 
2 minutes and 23 seconds near the extreme 
ends of the path, to 3 minutes and 473 seconds 
near the middle of the path in 59° north lati- 
tude and 56° west longitude. This variation 
would be still greater were it not for the 
elongation of the ellipse above explained. 

It must be borne in mind that we have been 
speaking of the moon’s shadow, the umbra as 
it is called. The penumbra—which includes 
all that part of space from which a portion of 
the sun’s disk is concealed by the moon—is 
far more extensive, being about four thousand 
miles in diameter at the earth’s distance from 
the moon. On the 7th of next month, this 
penumbra will first encounter the earth in the 
Pacific Ocean, east of Japan, in latitude 36° 
53’ N., and longitude 138° 37’ W., at 30 min- 
utes past 2 Pp. M., Washington time, at which 
time, of course, the sun will then be rising at 
that place. Spreading successively over eastern 
Asia, nearly all the Pacific above 25° north 
latitude, the entire length and breadth of 
North America and a very small part of South 
America, it leaves the earth at 153 minutes 
after 7 (Washington time) at a point in 
Guatemala in latitude 14° 49’ North, longitude 
13° 10’ West. Throughout all this portion of 
our globe thus visited by the penumbra there 
will be a partial eclipse of the sun. 

The eastern border of the penumbra will 
cross Behring’s Strait at 10 minutes after 3, 
will sweep over the North Pole at 3.45, enter 
the north-west corner of the United States at 
2 minutes past 4, will reach San Francisco at 
4h, 24 m., Superior City and Denver at 413 
minutes after 4, and San Diego about a minute 
and a half later. It will arrive at St. Paul at 
4.44; at Chicago about 4.52; at Cincinnati 
about 4.563; at New York at 5 o’clock, very 
nearly ; at Philadelphia about 1 minute later, 
and at Washington at 2} minutes after 5, or 
more accurately, at 5 hours 2 min. 23 seconds, 
At 23 minutes past 5, the south-eastern, or 
more properly the southern border, will ex- 
tend to the south point of Florida, and nearly 
to San Luis Potosi, in Mexico; while at the 
same time the western border will be crossing 
Behring’s Strait; so that the penumbra will 
at that moment include the whole of North 
America, excepting Central America and the 
southern half of Mexico. It will also include 
all Greenland, nearly one half of the Arctic 
Ocean—extending about 17 degrees beyond 
the North Pole towards Norway—and some 
five millions of square miles of the north-east 
Pacific. Throughout this extensive region, 
therefore, embracing about one-tenth of the 
surface of our globe, there will be at that time 
a partial eclipse, excepting only a small ellipse 
in British America which will be included in 
the.umbra, and within which the eclipse will 
then be total. The rear edge of the penumbra 
will cross the North Pole at 25 minutes after 
5,—will leave the mouth of the Columbia at 
6.30; Superior City at 6.42; St. Paul at 6.46; 
New York City at 6.48, (9 minutes before sun-. 
set ;) Chicago and Philadelphia at 6.50; Balti- 
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more at 6.51; Washington at 6.52}; Denver ing of these phenomena, or add to the interest|and hand were ever ready to help and || 
a half minute earlier and Cincinnati a half 


minute later, and Columbia, 8. C., at 7 o’clock, 
just as the sun is setting. These times are 
approximate, but they are probably within a 
minute of the truth. They are all given, it 
must be remembered, in Washington mean 
time. By adding or subtracting the differ- 
ence of longitude in time, we obtain the local 
times of the beginning and end of the eclipse 
at the respective places. Thus Philadelphia 
being 7 minutes and 34 seconds east of Wash- 
ington, by adding this to the Washington 
times of the arrival and departure of the pen- 
umbra, we obtain 83 minutes after 5 and 57} 


minutes after 6 as the approximate times of|ferred to, wherein christian kindness and 


the beginning and end of the eclipse at that 
city, the end being about 10 minutes before 
sunset. The limits of the eclipse may be 
thus approximately described. The southern 
boundary extends from latitude 3 degrees 
south in 8 degrees west longitude, along a 
line curving somewhat northward to a point 
in longitude about 145 degrees West, and in 
20 degrees north latitude. \ 
western limits are two lines extending from 
the extremities of this south boundary north- 
ward, curving outward and meeting’ 16} de- 
grees beyond the pole in longitude 110 degrees 
Kast, including, therefore, all that part of the 
Artic Zone that is then within the illuminated 
half of the earth’s surface. Along the western 
line the eclipse will be ending as the sun rises, 
and along the eastern line it will be beginning 
as the sun sets.* 

The greatest duration of the eclipse will be 
along a line drawn from the vicinity of Mon- 
terey, in Mexico, entering the Pacific about 
44° north of the equator, and extending to the 
Aleutian Islands. The place of maximum 
duration will be in this line, say in 52° north 
latitude, and 75° west longitude, which locality 
will be within the penumbra 2 hours and 28 
minutes. It will be observed that this line of 
greatest duration is quite different in position 
from that of greatest obscuration, which latter, 
of course, is the line of central eclipse. 

Most of the data from which this article 
has been prepared have been derived more 
or less directly, from the tables contained 
in the Supplement to the American Nauti- 
cal Almanac, and from the interesting chart 
accompanying that work. These data we 
have endeavored to translate, as it were, in 
such manner that our readers may have a 
clear idea of this interesting phenomenon 
considered as a whole, viewed in its relation 
to the whole earth, not merely as seen from 
one place or a few places on its surface. The 
time and the locality of the first and of the 
last contact of the penumbra have been stated, 
and we have to some extent followed it in its 
rapid sweep across the surface of our planet. 
We have learned the path of the umbra, 
(which in this instance so remarkably avoids 
the ocean,) and, stopping occasionally to note 
the time and to ascertain the velocity and 
the dimensions of the projected shadow, we 
have traced it through the wild and the cul- 
tivated regions of Asia and North America, 
from the white summits of the Great Altai 
Mountains, to the blue waters of the Atlantic. 
If what has been said will give some of the 
readers of “ The Friend” a clearer understand- 


* In the Christian Almanac there is a very good figure 


moon’s shadow. 


c 
showing the limits of this eclipse, and the path of the| Master in exercise of spirit ond gel about| nal wisdom and reason for the ie Ne 
| 


| 


The eastern and 
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with which they will witness the approaching] port, the faint and faltering, the wea ra | 
eclipse, the end of the writer will be answered.|timid, the poor and needy, and those wy 
pA soe west _ {minds and spirits were borne down with 
couragement. With such as these he 
ever ready to sympathise, endeavoring t 
courage their shrinking souls to apply } 
humble confidence to the Fountain of 
and mercy, for strength and confirmatic 
their weak and trembling faith. ; 
Towards young and old, high and low, 
and poor, he was an example of kindness 
courtesy, hospitality and affection, forb 
ance and charity, seeking as a delegated ¢ 
herd, to gather into the oneness of chris 
love and sympathy all those within the spi 
of his influence; which characteristics arg 


For “ The Friend.” 

The Enlarging, Gathering Influence of Divine Love. 

My mind has been particularly impressed 
with the force and savoriness of the commu- 
nication which appeared in the forty-third 
number of “ The Friend,” designed to confirm 
the truth of the declaration, that “there is no 
selfish narrowness in the heart that is filled 
with the love of Jesus.” And this precious 
love which knoweth no bounds was peculiarly 
exemplified in the very striking instance re- 


courtesy were displayed to a remarkable de- 
gree without respect of persons, or any selfish| ferred to as additional evidence of the chg 
end in view. ing, renovating power of divine grace; wh 

The endearing, winning influence of such a| by the heart is so enlarged as to embrac 
spirit and example, is confirmation indeed of|its desires for good the whole human fam 
the sanctifying, redeeming power of Divine|and to encourage in others a like submiss 
love, which will, as it is shed abroad and|to its benign and sanctifying influence ; 
cherished in the heart, so grow.and increase] power. 
as to extend beyond the narrow boundaries| As this should become our individual 
of human limitation, even “to the lost sheep| gagement and exercise, what a gatherin 
of the house of Israel,” to the very ends of|fluence would be witnessed amongst us: § 
the earth, to every soul for whom Christ died,|example and spirits bearing testimony to” 
not willing that any should perish, within the] truth, that “there is no selfish narrownes 
sphere of its influence. the heart that is filled with the love of Jes 

An increase of the prevalence of this gather-| wherein all confidence in the flesh is d 
ing, uniting power, this unselfish principle, is} away, and in its place is found “the fruil 
doubtless what is greatly needed in order to|the Spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffer 
retain and restrain the precious youth from|meekness,” &¢. To such as these, who 
the by ways into which they are being enticed,| not after the flesh, but after the Spirit, “th 
and it may be in some instances driven for|is no condemnation.” | 
want of that tender care and sympathy, de-| With the desire evinced by the lively 
signed by the great Head of the church to be| pression of concern, “I would that the Li 
exercised towards them, by those who should] would turn the hearts of his servants to | 
be as nursing fathers and mothers, kindly and|children, and the hearts of the children 
liberally epcouraging and strengthening them, their elders, that they may see the gracic 
without upbraiding, in every endeavour to|ness of the religion of Jesus,” the write 
submit to the restraining, transforming power|this response, and doubtless a multitude 
others, can freely and heartily unite, hop 
to witness more and more of a submission. 
both older and younger, to the heart-clea 
ing, humbling and tendering power of Div 
love, that “the unity of the Spirit in the be 
of peace,” may be more eminently kno 
amongst us, breaking down the limitations 
fleshly wisdom. 

Quench not, bind not, limit not, the f 
motion, and spread of the influence of | 
Holy Spirit, by the exercise of any self 
narrowness; while we neglect not our dt 
towards those who may have had their f 
turned into the byways of creaturely wisd 
and activity, being exercised by “a zeal wi 
out knowledge,” without the certainty 
Divine inspiration and prompting, seek: 
through the flesh that perfection of holin 
which can only be accomplished by ¢ 
through the Spirit; as it is written, “Bod 
[fleshly] exercise profiteth little.” It is | 
Spirit that giveth life, without the inspi 
tion of which all the teaching and preachi 
singing and praying of the most earnest 4 
zealous, will be but as the chaff which | 
wind driveth away, leaving nothing to f 


of divine grace. 

Let the hand of sympathy and love be 
stretched forth to our younger members, who 
as has been justly stated, have so many world 
ly allurements tending to draw them aside 
from the plain path of self-denial, that they 
need to be made to feel there are those 
amongst us, who are so much interested in 
them and their welfare, as to desire their 
growth and preservation, and are willing to 
stretch forth a helping hand to assist them to 
perform their highest duties, and to encourage 
them to turn their backs on those “tempting 
baits,” designed by the enemy of all good to 
entice them along the broad way which leads 
to everlasting ruin. 5 

Much indeed may doubtless be done in this 
direction, by “a kind word, a smile of recog- 
nition, or an extended hand.” Kind an 
christian treatment and example, under a 
right exercise for their help and preservation, 
may prove more effectual preaching than the 
best of words where these are wanting, ren- 
dering those who are exercised in the practice 
of them, as “saviours on mount Zion,” turn- 
ing many to righteousness ; thus securing the 
divine blessing contained in the promise, they] upon. | 
“shall shine as the stars of the firmament for| What surer way of bringing our holy P: 
ever and ever.” fession into contempt, than turning aside fr 

Fresh in the remembrance of many belong-|its first and fundamental principle—its m 
ing to the same circle which has been bereft/distinguishing doctrine of the immedi 
of the bright example referred to, is the case|teachings and leadings of the Holy Spirit 
of another whose imitation of his divine}going back to the beggarly elements of 


doing good, was preaching indeed, His heart/teachings which can alone come from 
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th his Spirit, which is his gift to all, and|his ardent desire to obtain specimens of these 
ut which we can do nothing to promote| wonderful birds, “ whose exquisite beauty of 


omin 
Lord and his Christ,” in ourselves or 


3. 

y both younger and older amongst us, 
yught more and more fully to see and 
wledge the comprehensive and incon- 
rtible truth, that “We are nothing, 
fis all;” in and through whom alone we 
spiritual life in our earthen vessels; who 
eth in us both to will and to do of his 
pleasure, even his glory in the salvation 
souls. 

nae ee ee eee 
From the * Pall Mall Gazette.” 
The Malay Archipelago. 
(Concluded from page 382.) 

» title-page reminds us that Mr. Wallace 
special prominence to his experiences 
Lhe orang utan and the bird of paradise. 
great man-like ape (Simia Satyrus) is 
only in certain districts of Borneo and 
tra. It is an animal of prodigious 
sth, but perfectly harmless except when 
ced. It lives almost entirely on fruits, 
oes not avoid the presence of man. It 
desirable, to secure a few specimens, 
wise Mr. Wallace, whose instincts are 
ific rather than sportsmanlike, would 
been glad to have been saved from in- 
g unnecessary torture on so inoffensive 
imal. We pass over the account which 
ce gives of the killing of several of these 


res, which are exceedingly tenacious of haunted waters. 


nd come to his attempt to rear and edu: 
} young orang utan. This little thing 
for three months in his possession, and 
rs to have required much the same at- 
ns as an infant. When handled or 
dit would be quiet, bat when laid down 
self it would begin to cry like a child. 
Vallace made a cradle for it, and washed 
ning and night, and dried it with a 
, and combed and brushed its hair, all 
operations giving it exceeding pleasure. 
kewise fed it with a spoon, and if the 
was not quite to its liking it would get 
. tremendous passion ; but if it was ap- 
d of, it would lick its lips and exhibit its 
action by the most singular grimaces. 
en left hungry, or otherwise neglected 
uld scream violently till attended to. If 
e was in the house, or its cries were not 
ded to, it would be quiet after a little 
, but the moment it heard a foot-step 
1 begin again harder than ever.” Want 
natural food and the unaccustomed con- 
ent, soon caused the little creature to 
away, and thus Mr. Wallace was pre- 
d from Aen 
ghteen species of birds of paradise at 
nt described, one of which was discoy- 
by Mr. Wallace himself, fourteen are 
n to inhabit New Guinea, and only a 
f these have been seen alive by Huro- 
. The skins are prepared by the na- 
in the interior ard sent to the coast, 
t present it is impossible to penetrate 
she regions which these exquisite birds 
it. Five separate voyages did Mr. 
ce undertake, each occupying the 
sr part of a year in its execution, in 
a of birds of paradise; yet in all that 
ne was only able to obtain specimens of 
ut of the fourteen species belonging to 


and spread of the kingdom of|form and colour and strange developments of 


plumage are calculated to excite the wonder 
and admiration of the most civilized and the 
most intellectual of mankind, and to furnish 
inexhaustible materials for study to the nat- 
uralist and for speculation to the philoso- 
pher.” But one can scarcely help smiling at 
Mr. Wallace’s plaintive regrets that such 
lovely creatures should live and die in dark 
gloomy forests, unknown and unseen, “ with 
no intelligent eye to gaze upon their love- 
liness; to all appearance a wanton waste of 
beauty.” If the bird of paradise could un- 
derstand the bearings of the case he might 
take a different view of the question. If he 
could know that after the intelligent eye had 
gazed on his loveliness sufficiently, the in- 
telligent hand would be forthwith raised to 
take his life, and that the penalty for being 
too beautiful would be certain death, he 
would probably prefer to remain in his pres- 
ent obscurity, and live out the length of days 
allotted to him by nature. 

But, apart from the birds of paradise, Mr. 
Wallace’s journeys must have been successful 
enough to satisfy his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Nor does he appear to have experi- 
enced much hardship or privation. Almost 
everywhere he went he was well received, 
and he cruised about from island to island, 
sometimes in a native prau, with an immunity 
from danger remarkable in those pirate- 
Occasionally he got a lift 
in a Dutch steamer, and if the dietary scale is 
as liberal on all of them as on that which 
conveyed him from Macassar to Banda and 
Amboyna, they must be desirable convey- 
ances for tourists of large appetite. At 6 
A. M. cups of tea and coffee were served. 
From seven to eight there was a light break- 
fast of tea, eggs, sardines, &c. The “ et cetera” 
is suggestive. At ten, Madeira gin and bit- 
ters were served as a whet for the substan- 
tial eleven o’clock breakfast, which differed 
only from dinner in the absence of soup—a 
distinction, in fact, without a difference. At 
three Pp. M. more tea and coffee; at five, bit- 
ters, “et cetera ;” at half-past six, a good din- 
ner with beer and claret; at eight more tea 
and coffee. “ Between-whiles beer and soda- 
water are supplied when called ‘for, so there 
is no lack of little gastronomical excitements 
to while away the tedium of a sea voyage.” 
Mr. Wallace is accurate in his remark that 
these arrangements “are somewhat different 
from those on board English steamers.” 
Moreover the Dutch seem to have communi- 
cated to the native populations under their 


its education. Of|control a knowledge of the truth that if a 


man does not eat neither can he work. Mr. 
Wallace was entertained in Celebes by a na- 
tive chief whose father wore nothing but a 
strip of bark, and lived in a hut raised on 
poles and decorated with human heads. 
“The dinner was excellent. Fowls cooked 
in various ways; wild pig roasted, stewed, 
and fried; a fricassee of bats ; potatoes, rice, 
and other vegetables; all served on good 
china, with finger glasses and fine napkins, 
and abundance of good claret and beer, seemed 
to me rather curious at the table of a native 
chief on the mountains of Celebes.” 


It is 


ew Guinea district. Readers have only|ually as well as temporally, the Son of Man 
k at his glowing accounts to understand! grows as a root out ofa dry ground. 


Selected. 

If the way to Heaven be not far harder 
than the world imagines, then Christ and his 
apostles knew not the way, or else have de- 
ceived us; for they have told us “The king- 
dom of Heaven suffereth violence,” and that 
the gate is strait and the way narrow, and 
we must striveif we enter. If ever soul obtain 
salvation in the world’s common, careless, easy 
way, then I'll say, there is a nearer way found 
out than ever God in scripture hath revealed 
to the sons of men.— Bazter. 


—A phenomenon of a most extraordinary 
nature has lately been witnessed by. the in- 
habitants of the borders of the Caspian sea. 
This huge salt lake is dotted with numerous 
islands which produce yearly a large quantity 
of naptha, and it is no uncommon occurrence 
for fires to break out in the works and burn 
for many days before they can be extin- 
guished. Early last month, owing to some 
subterraneous disturbances, enormous quan- 
tities of this inflammable substance were pro- 
jected from the naptha wells, and spread over 
the entire surface of the water, and becoming 
ignited, notwithstanding every precaution, 
converted the whole sea into the semblance of 
a gigantic flaming punch bowl, many thou- 
sands of square miles in extent. The fire 
burnt itself out in about forty-eight hours, 
leaving the surface strewed with the dead 
bodies of innumerable fishes. Herodotus 
mentions a tradition that the same phenome- 
non was once before observed by the tribes 
inhabiting the shores of the Caspian Sea.— 
Late Paper. 


ee 


But notwithstanding all the care of godly 
parents, it has happened that some children 
will be disobedient; for we find that Samuel, 
a great and good man, had wicked sons, yet 
we do not read that he was blamed, no doubt 
because he did his duty. The difference lies 
here,—that if parents do truly discharge 
their duty, the children’s blood will fall on 
their own heads; but on the contrary if pa- 
rents by their indulgence do contribute to it, 
the children’s blood may lie at their doors.— 
Joseph Pike. 


Outward attacks and troubles rather fix, 
than unsettle the christian, as tempests from 
without only serve to root the oak faster ; 
whilst an inward canker will gradually rot 
and decay it.—H. Moore. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1869. 


The Memorials of our dear friends, William 
and Elizabeth Evans and Hannah Gibbons, 
which were read at our last Yearly Meeting, 
have been printed together in pamphlet form, 
and are for sale at the Bookstore, No. 304 
Arch street. 

We doubt not there are many who loved 
and valued these friends while living, and 
who were edified and comforted by hearing 
their very interesting and instructive me- 
morials, who will be glad to embrace the op- 
portunity of procuring them for their own 


good for us to remember, that, spirit-| perusal, and also for giving to others where 


they would be acceptable and likely to be | 
useful. 


THE FRIEND. 


If Friends really lived up to their principles, 
and were the heavenly-minded people they 
ought to be, we believe they would become 
quick of discernment to see openings for do- 
ing good to one another—sometimes by the 
present of a book or tract, sometimes by a 
word of encouragement, advice or caution, or 
in whatever way the finger of duty might 
point. Some persons are in danger of hastily 
embarking in benevolent or religious enter- 
prises, whilst they shrink from that patient 
indwelling with the Spirit of Truth, which is 
irksome to the unregenerate heart; but there 
may be others, who, under the plea of avoid- 
ing this error, indulge in a careless, indolent, 
unwatchful state, very inconsistent with true 
zeal or a growth in religion. We would that 
Friends everywhere could be stirred up to a 
more earnest zeal and concern, in the first 
place, for their own salvation, and then for 
the good of others. They might often experi- 
ence the promise fulfilled, “He that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.’ Then let us 
not neglect the gentle pointings of duty, 
wheiher they indicate labor within our own 
hearts, or extend in a wider circie of love and 
concern to our friends and others ; and let us 
be especially careful to attend to, those requir- 
ings in which we find there is a cross to be 
borne. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—The great question of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church has been finally decided. The 
House of Lords, after ineffectual endeavours to amend 
the bill so as to cbange its character in some important 
respects, have been obliged to accept it substantially as 
first presented to the House of Commons by the Glad- 
stone Ministry. In taking this course it is probable the 
House of Lords was in some measure influenced by the 
fear that if the proposed measure was not adopted, one 
still more objectionable would soon be urged upon their 
acceptance. 

A petition has been presented in the House of Com- 
mons, signed by 25,000 women of Great Britain, asking 
for the franchise. ‘ 

One of the provisions of the telegraph bill now before 
Parliament, binds the Post-office Department to collect 
and distribute messages by submarine cables. 

A colliery explosion occurred on the 2l1st, at St. 
Helens, a small town a few miles east of Liverpool, 
which was attended with a fearful loss of life. The next 
day fifty-eight dead bodies were taken from the pit. A 
still larger number of persons were more or less injured. 

The French Ministerial Council have prepared and 
presented to the Emperor the basis of a Senatus Consul- 
tum, giving effect to the political reforms proposed in 
the Emperor’s message to the Corps Legislatif. Since 
the prorogation of the Corps Legislatif, the Deputies of 
the left have held a meeting to consider what action 
they should take under the circumstances. The meet- 
ing adjourned without coming to any conclusion. The 
Corps Legislatif will, it is said, be called together again 
on the 26th of Tenth month. The Paris Moniteur of the 
23d says, the party on the left already manifests symp- 
toms of division, antagonism, and rivalry between the 
members who favor Parliamentary government, and 
those whose views are Democratic. 

The specie in the Bank of France increased 7,000,000 
francs in the week ending the 22d inst. 

Spain continues disturbed. Don Carlos has entered 
the province of Navarre, and his partizans have risen in 
several places. A band of Carlists was dispersed at 
Ciudad Real, about 100 miles from Madrid, after a sharp 
contest. Agitation is general throughout the country, 
but no further hostilities are reported. Several generals 
and other. officers of the army have been arrested for 
fomenting insurrection, and banished to the Canary 
Islands. General Sickles, the new Minister from the 
United States to Spain, has reached Madrid. A deep 
plot has been discovered in Madrid, having for its object 
the assassination of Serrano, Prim and Rivero. 

Late accounts from Rome say that the desertions from 
the Pontificial army are increasing, and exceed in num- 
ber the recruits brought in from all sources. 

J. Russell Jones, the new United States Minister to 
Belgium, arrived in Brussels on the 22d. 


A Constantinople dispatch of the 23d says, that the 
Sultan has refused to receive the Viceroy of Egypt. The 
Turkish General Vizier is preparing a comprehensive 
and liberal scheme of popular education for the whole 
empire. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro to 6th month 26th, state 
that Lopez was in the mountains, in a strong position, 
with 5000 men. The Paraguayan rear guard checked 
the Brazilian forces who were in pursuit, and then 
crossed the upper Parana without molestation. The 
Paraguayans made an attempt to board the Brazilian 
iron-clads, but failed with the loss of the entire attack- 
ing party. Lopez has still six steamers on the river, 
above Azacurra. 

Peru and Lima dates to 6th mo. 27th, state that every 
thing is tranquil in Peru, and business is reviving. The 
custom houses at Arica and Arequipa, which were de- 
stroyed by the great earthquake, are to be rebuilt. 

A revolution has broken out in Uruguay. Carabello 
is at the head of the insurgent forces. : 

Havana dispatches state that an insurgent force of 
800 men, under General Jordan, had been defeated with 
heavy loss; also that the Spanish troops, near Baracoa, 
had captured and shot sixty rebels. The rebels have 
destroyed a railroad bridge near Puerto Principe. The 
cholera was decreasing in that city. An address has 
been issued by loyal Cubans urgivg their rebel brethren 
to return to their allegiance. 

Pekin advices state that the great north and south 
gates of the inner city, which lead to the imperial resi- 
dence, are undergoing extensive repairs. Slight showers 
of rain have fallen, after a time uf severe drought. A 
gas works has been established in Pekin. ' 

On the night of the 26th inst., the royal assent was 
given to the lrish Church bill in both Houses of Partia- 
ment, 

A dispatch from Constantinople on the 26th says, 
HEzypt is arming extensively. 

On the night of the 26th, a collision occurred in the 
Baltic between two English steamers. One of them 
sunk, and twenty-three of her passengers and crew were 
drowned. 

A Madrid dispatch states, that an attempt of the 
Carlists to take Pampeluna, in Navarre, had been frus- 
trated by the garrison. 

London.—Consols, 93}. U.S. five-twenty’s, 823. 

Liverpool. — Uplands gotton, 12$d.; Orleans, 12{d. 
Sales of the day 12,000 bales. California wheat, 10s. 
Td. Red western, 9s. 2d. per 100 Ibs. 

Unitep Stratus. — The French Atlantic Cable —The 
cable has reached Duxbury, Mass. The shore end was 
landed on the 24th inst., and hauled into the telegraph 
house on Rouse’s Hammock. The entire cable is said 
to be in good working condition. The land line from 
Duxbury to Boston, had been constructed previously. 
No authority has been given by the U.S. government 
for the landing of the cable, but no difficulty is antici- 
pated; the agents of the company having given a writ- 
ten pledge that whatever terms Congress may prescribe 
will be conformed to by the company. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 482. Of cholera 
infantum, 118; cholera morbus, 8; consumption, 42; 
debility, 18; scarlet fever, 18; old age, 11. 

Miscellaneous. —The arrival of foreign immigrants at 
New York, during the first six months of this year, 
amounted to 142,227, against 109,097 in the correspond- 
ing portion of 1868. 

A Florida letter says, the crops in that section are as 
good as they have been for ten years. Corn is better 
than usual, and the cotton promised a good crop. The 
Georgia rice crop now bids fair to be the best ever 
grown in that State. 

The first diploma ever. awarded by the Boston Girls’ 
High and Normal School, to a colored person, was given 
last week to Louisa E. Brown. 

In Chicago, it is stated, there are 1500 buildings in 
the course of erection this season. They are generally 
of a substantial character, and are estimated to cost in 
the aggregate about $10,000,000. 

Movements having commenced in the south-west for 
encoutaging the importation of Chinese laborers, the 
U.S. Secretary of the Trsasury has informed the col- 
lector of customs at New Orleans that the act of Con- 
gress prohibiting American citizens from being engaged 
in the coolie trade, must be strictly enforced, In 1867, 
a resolution was passed unanimously by both Houses of 
Congress, expressing the abhorrence of the people of the 
United States for this “ new modification of the slave 
trade.” Moreover, the treaty recently concluded be- 
tween the United States and China, reprobates any 
other than voluntary emigration, and makes it a penal 
offence to take persons from China without their free 
and voluntary consent. 

The Mississippi river is higher than at any time this 


season, and within two and a half feet of the high 
mark of 1861. 

Fye Kim Orr, a Chinaman, has engaged to wo 
sugar plantation, near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, 
his own countrymen as laborers. 

A canal connecting the Rhone with the Mediterran 
which has been some years in construction, will, | 
expected, be completed the present year, The can: 
twenty feet deep, enters the Mediterranean betw 
Cette and Marseilles, and will cost 12,000,000 fra 
Sand bars at the mouth of the Rhone render it use 
for navigation, hence the construction of the canal 
which the bars are avoided. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 26th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 1 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 121}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1208; di 
10-40 5 per cents, 111}. Superfine State flour, $5. 
$6.35; extra State, $6.75 a $7.10; shipping Ohio, $ 
a $7.05; St. Louis, $7.40 a $11; southern, $7.40 a § 
No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.63; No. 2, ditto, $1 
amber, western and State, $1.68; Michigan and south 
amber and white, $1.70. Western oats, 84cts. Wes 
mixed corn, $1.09 a $1.14. Carolina rice, 8 a 9 
Cuba sugar, 11} a 12 cts. ; refined, 15$a 16 cts. Cot 
34 a 343 cts. tor uplands and Orleans. Philadelphi 
Cotton, 34 a 35 cts. Sapertine flour, $5.25; extra, $ 
$5.75 ; finer brands, $6 a $10.50. Red wheat, $1. 
$1.55. Rye, $1.35. Yellow corn, $1.18; mixed, $1 
Western oats, 76 a 78 cts.; Penna. 65a 75 cts. L 
193 a 19% cts. Hams, 183 a 22 cts. Clover-seed, § 
$9.50. Timothy, $4.75 a $5. The arrivals and s 
of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached al 
2100 head. The market was dull but prices nearly 
same as last week, extra selling at 9 a 9} cts.; fai 
good, 7 a 84 cts., and common, 6 a 63 ets. per lb. gt 
About 13,000 sheep sold at 4 a 6} cts. per 1b. gross, 
3500 hogs at $13.50 a $14 per 100 lbs. net for corn 
Chicago.—Flour, $5.88 a $7.50 for fair to choice. 

1 spring wheat, $1.39; No. 2, $1.37. No. 2 corn 
a 96 cts. No.2 oats, 70 cts. Rye, $1.11. Barley, $1 
Lard, 18} a 183 cts, St. Lowis.—Cotton, 32 a 32} 
Prime red wheat, $1.30 a $1.38; choice to fancy 
and white, $1.40 a $1.50.- Mixed corn, 93 cts. 

$1.25. Cincinnatii—New red wheat, $1.25 a $1 
white, $1.45 a $1.55. Corn, in ears, 85 cts. Old « 
74a 76 cts.; new, 63a 70 cts. Rye, 94a$1. Ba 
$1.25. Baltimore.—Prime to choice red wheat, $1. 
$1.65. White corn, $1.04 a $1.06; yellow, $1.¢ 
$1.10. New oats, 65 a 68 cts. . 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHUOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathemat 
Department, to enter upon her duties at the begin 
of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 South Fifth & 
- Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. ; 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 15¢ 
Ninth month. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
made to Thomas P. Cope, No. | Walnut street, Rich 
Cadbury, No. 606 Chestnut street; or Jas. Whitall, 
410 Race street, Philadelphia. . 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDRE] 

TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, j 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesa 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. ; ‘ 

Application may be made to 4 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. 0., Chester, Co. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. — 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 4 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE... 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP 

Physician and Superinten@ent—Josuua H. Wort 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carter, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Bo 


Disp, at his residence in Germantown, on the 
Eighth montb, 1868, Joan Sroxes, a member of 
mantown Particular and Frankford Monthly 
aged 68 years. 


Ps PPAR 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street, 


